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MARTIN HEDWIG HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. FAIRFAX, 


THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MORE SURPRISES. 


Tue revelation which Martin forbore to make in Mar- 
garet’s presence, but which he afterwards opened to his 
mother, we must give to the reader, in order to connect 
matters and present them in an intelligible form. 

Mr. Fairfax was beyond measure astonished and 
shocked when the whole of his son’s conduct was ex- 
posed to him. His own blindness and Edward’s duplicity 
equally amazed him. 

“Surely I might hayo known that he was going 
No. 689.—stancx 11, 1965, 





wrong. I might have known it,” 
his forehead with his hand. 
a happy man. 
exclaimed. 
Martin felt that to offer consolation before he said 
anything about Edward would be singing songs to a 
heavy heart, and he allowed the first rush of grief to pass. 
He was young; evil associates, the intoxicating nature 
of his ruling passion—gambling ; all these were to be 
taken into account. The fact of his having seen the error 
of his ways, and his desire to reform, was very comfort- 
ing. Certainly he would recall the past, if he could. 
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These things he gently dwelt on, as he saw fitting oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

“Young! He is elder, sir, than you are—than I am— 
old in fraud and duplicity. Hew has he deceived me! 

“ Evil associates! Why didhe chooscthem? Hadhe 
not been srained to love good, stadiously guarded from 
evil? He has sought them because they were congenial 
to him. 

“ Gambling! Yes, when was a gambler truly cured P 
There was no hope for sobering such intoxication as that ; 
he was lost, lost ! 

“ Seen the error of his ways! Say rather he had felé 
it, and disliked the pain. His desire toreform! What was 
that? Merely a desire to recover what he had lost, to 
recall so much of the past as left him without power to 
pursue his own pleasures. Hea penitent ! ! Sir, I fear he 
is no penitent; I dare not hope it is feeling in him: he 
simulates it at his need; but he must have a heart of 
stone. One Power alone can touch, soften it.” 

Martin could not but remember Edward’s own con- 
fession, that “he did not know about penitence,” and 
found it difficult to reply. The unhappy parent, after 
remaining absorbed in grief a few minutes, took the 
paper and spread it before him; but it seemed as if the 
figures conveyed no meaning to him: they excited no 
emotion either of surprise or anger. 

“T have been wrong, perhaps; I have not been wise 
with him—left him too much—been too exacting, not 
remembering sufficiently the power of sin on unrenewed 
natere; not pitiful as to a weak brother, and that brother 
a child—my child !” 

As he spoke im broken sentences the tears fell from 
his eyes, shaded by his hand, on the outspread paper. 

Martim would gladly have escaped the scene—would 
rather muuch that such confession took place alone and 
unwitmessed. He grew aneasy, and was revolving im his 
mind how to leave the room, when Mr. Fairfax rose. 

“ Mr. Hedwig, I will shortly return to you. Excuse my 
intemperate words ; this blow was so unexpected that it 
has surprised me into showing my heart.” 

It was @ great relief to Martin to be alone ; he looked 
at the paper, stained with tears, and a confused train of 
thought passed through his mind: strong sympathy 
with the father, wonder at the son, the sorrows of poor 
Jessica, and, ever mixing with the motley crowd, the 
figure of Margaret Awdrie, as she paused im writing her 
guardian’s address to ask him if he were not weary, and 
to proffer hospitality. 

After half an hour, which to Martin, thus meditating, 
had not seemed long, Mr. Fairfax returned. 

“ Mr. Hedwig, I am searcely able yet to decide on a 
course of action. I will, at any rate, pay such of Edward's 
debts as may be legally enforced, and free him from the 
disgraceful trammels that tie him to his associates; that 
done, I am undecided. Even if Miss Awdrie consents to 
share her fortune with Jessica, I protest against her 
venturing her happiness on-so doubtful—douwbtful, I say,” 
speaking most tenderly—“ a chance, it may be. He will 
go abroad and redeem his name; then they can wait, if 
indeed he has any regard for her, and she persists in 
hers forhim. But oh, sir, it is all so new to me yet, that 
I can arrange nothing. This,” he said, looking at the 
paper, “will make me a poor man; but it shall be done. 
Will you go to him and tell him so, and say I will con- 
sult with him when we are able to think upon it. And 
tell him, Mr. Hedwig, that I forgive him fully and freely, 
as I hope to be forgiven: he need not fear to come.” 

Tears made the last few words slmost inarticulate, 
and Martin thought, as he looked at the face he had often 
dwelt on with admiration, that it had grown suddenly 
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old, strangely old, in the last hour or two—its sir jength 
gone, its vigour fled. 

Such was Martin's account of the trying scene, 

*T shall go to him to-morrow,” he said, after having 
told all to his mother; “he will perhaps be affected by 
what I have to tell him about his father. Here, my dear 
mother, is his address.” And he took the paper from his 
pocket-book. 

“ Shall I copy it, love, for fear it might be lost ?” 
asked Mrs. Hedwig, taking a well-worn red calf-covered 
clasp memorandum-book from her pocket. 

“Don’t take the trouble: I shall keep it as long as I 
need it,” replied Martin. But, while he was finishing 
his 5 ll in the course of which he had made her 
acquainted with all that had passed, she quietly took 
the paper and copied it into the book. “Is that an 
i, love?” she asked, showing the address to Martin. 

“ Quiver Street; yes, mother.” 

“Then why did he put a loop to it? It is just what 
Jessica does; so I never know her ?’s from her e’s; and 
it’s very awkward sometimes.” 

Martin felt sure, as she clasped her book and returned 
it to her pocket, that there was no ¢ with a loop, to turn 
it into am e ; there no ¢ uncrossed, no 7 undotted. "What 
little she did write was unimpeachable, like everything 
else she did: he was convinced of that. 

When Mrs. Hedwig returned to Jessica’s room she 
found all trace of serrow gone from her face, and Mar- 
garet looked happy and without the cloud that had more 
than once hidden its brighimess when anticipating the 
meeting. 

“T hope I have convinced Jessica that she is well, and 
wants neither nurse nor doctor. Mrs. Hedwig, we have 
got ever all the ice of such a long estrangement, and done 
business to a wondrous amount, and had got to small 
talk. I'm so glad you havecome back; you must tell her 
how to pack. I can sce she is a novice in real life affairs; 
my way would shock gow. I won't harrow up your 
feelings by showing you how I wedge things into boxes, 
or I would soon wind up and be ready for a night-train ; 
as it is, I will be hamdmeid under your directions, and 
help with all my heart.” 

“That you shau't, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, smiling 

radiantly ; for she had never seen amy one to whom her 
affections went out so cordially as te Margaret. “I’m 
sure you would be better talking about books and clever 
things with my lusband and Martin than in packing 
up: we shall soon get through it. But must you go 
to-morrow? Surely a day or two would not signify ?” 

Margaret lookeddubious. “My guardian is in a bad 
Plight just mow. I don’t know how safe it would be to 
ventars. I go my lengths with “him ; but my bravery 
stops short at the end of my tether. I said I would 
return to-morrow.” 

“Well, love, I don’t like people to break their pro- 
mises; so I had better begin, if you have made up 
your mind,” answered Mrs. Hedwig. 

“ Ah! what a difficult thing that is to do!” said Mar- 
garet, who felt that she should like to spend an unin- 
terrupted day with the unsophisticated family, whose 
three members, so unlike each other, were equally in 
teresting novelties to her. 

“It is a good thing; then, for those who have it done 
for them in general,” replied Mrs. Hedwig, as the sense 
of her entire submission to her husband’s will rose in 
her mind. 

“Good for peace and rest,” said Margaret.  ‘“ There 
wouldn’t have been a thread of me left if I had not been 
ruled like any copy-book ever since I can remember. 
But it’s bad for one’s common sense ; when an opportu- 
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mity of free will comes, one stands debating and debating, 
from a want of practice in fixing, till it flies away, or 
one is sure to get on the wrong horn of the dilemma.” 

“Yes, love, I dare say you are right,” answered 
Mrs. Hedwig, who had endeavoured to follow her.in 
her moralization, but was rather thrown back by the 
simile of the copy-book, and quite gave up attendance 
when she talked about horns and dilemmas. 

As Margaret stood still irresolute, Mrs. Hedwig 
gently laid her hand on her arm, saying, “It’s getting 
late; and, in packing, perhaps you may know, those who 
are not helping are hindering. Will you go down to 
my husband into the study? he will be very glad to see 
you; or will you go to Martin in the parlour? he will 
be glad to see you too.” , 

“Oh, to the parlour, to Martin—Mr. Hedwig—I beg 
his pardon,” cried Margaret, so hastily and heartily, that 
Mrs. Hedwig laughed a silent little laugh. “ Not that 
I don’t appreciate the Professor’s kindness, and the 
honour of his invitation; but—but—I’m afraid of him 
jn a small room, with books all round us.” 

“Then you shall go into the parlour, and I will call 
Martin if he is not there. Jessica, I shall want you, 
love.” She said this as Jessica rose to follow her newly- 
found sister, to whom, like all that came near her, she 
‘secmed already powerfully attached. 

Martin was in the parlour looking over some papers. 
«Miss Awdrie is come to talk with you a little, Martin,” 
said his mother. “ Have you seen your father ?” 

“I have just returned from the study,” he answered, 
gathering up the papers. 

“TI think, love, it would be better if you told her 
about young Mr. Fairfax; she has undertaken the 
management of Jessica, and ought to know all.” 

Saying this, Mrs. Hedwig left them together. 

“Is there anything to be known, then?” asked Mar- 
‘garct, earnestly. 

“ Nothing that I like to tell,” he replied. 

“Treat me candidly,” said Margarct; “my feelings 
are not so very vivid on the subject of the Fairfax 
family as to shrink from hearing of any tolerable doom 
to them. What’s the matter?” 

Martin tried to skim the surface of facts; but Mar- 
garet had set her mind on knowing the whole, and. so 
examined and cross-examined him, that she got.as much 
as he had to tell. 

“Tt’s curious how things fit in,” she said, when she 
had come to the rights of all. “ Dr. Vanghan is under 
the impression that Mr. Fairfax is a most mercenary 
man. He firmly belicves that he took possession of 
Jessica that he might ultimately obtain her fortune for 
his son; and he has heard, through some of those chari- 
table sources that are always ready to fill up a gap in 
any evidence against a character, that he has kept his 
sonon a very short allowance, and dealt most penuriously 
with him. Ifthis is true—I mean his miserly tendency 
~~I can understand ‘his son’s conduct better.” 

“It is wntrwe—the whole of it, I do assure you,” 
replied Martin, vehemently. “I have known Edward 
for some years; he has always had the command of 
money, and I can personally testify to his father’s 
liberality.” 

“Hadn't he a rich aunt that supplied him?” asked 
Margaret; “that is the story Dr. Vaughan has got hold 
of. He has made inquiries to some purpose concerning 
them, and tired me to death with his-theories. He has 
& new one every time I see him, according to the state 
of his -health,” 

Martin confessed that Miss Fairfax had acted with 
more tenderness than discretion towards her nephew. 





“It is the only excuse for him; he must be a hateful 
character,” she said. 

“He is a strange young man; I never could under- 
stand him. Sometimes I thought him so shallow that 
I could read every line in him; then, again, I felt that 
he was too deep for my short sight to fathom. Of 
course he has entirely outwitted me. Inever dreamt of 
the life he was leading at the very time that he was 
partially under my charge.” 

“ Outwitted you ! “Why, I’m not sure that I couldn’t 
do that,” said Margaret, laughing. “ Who ever expected 
a straightforward Martin Luther to detect the tortuous 
secrets of a gambler—and an accomplished one, from 
what you say ?” 

Martin hardly knew how to receive this double-sided 
compliment, in which his integrity had the ascendant of 
his penetration. He did not reply. 

“Tt would take a woman to find him out; at least, a 
woman’s wit, or one practised in his own arts.” 

“T wish the woman could be found,” said Martin, 
looking down, as he twirled and untwirled a paper 
between his fingers. 

“I don’t see what she is wanted for now,” replied 
Margaret. “ He has confessed, is brought to book, and 
his father means to take his debts, and him with them, 
of course. What more is to be found out.or done?” 

“That is more than so short-sighted a being as 
I can tell,” replied Martin; “a woman’s wit might find 
out much.” 

Margaret coloured. “I declare I thought se. , I 
affronted you just now; but pray don’t take notice of 
me. I always mean to be peaccable and civil, and 
wouldn’t be rude for the world.” 

Martin vehemently assured her he was not offended, 
and declared: he wished heartily wits of some kind— 
man’s or woman’s—could be found to penetrate the 
whole truth of Edward. 

“Surely we may do it between us,” said Margaret. 
“There, now; that is a handsome amends for my im- 
pertinence. What is he like? Describe him; paint 
him.” 

Martin tried his best to give a faithful portrait. 

“And you don’t know but that he left you in the 
dark as to his real condition and intentions, notwith- 
standing what he told you?” 

“Indeed, I have a misgiving that he was not true,” 
said Martin. 

“Not true enough. Hew could you let him off 
without getting the whole out of him ?” 

“JT had heard so much more than I expected, that 
I was not prepared to look \for more till I reflected 
on his manner after his sudden disappearance,” said 
Martin. 

“T never thought to care so much or talk so much 
about a Fairfax,” said Margaret, who was. convinced, 
from the little Jessica had said of him, that she was 
passionately attached to him. 

“Now, Mr. Hedwig,” she said, looking fixedly -on 
him, “you must really not think me setting woman’s 
rules at defiance. You are the only person that can 
tell me what I want to know; I am the only petson 
that can act for my sister, and I can’t act without 
knowing a 

“Knowing what?” asked Martin, finding she had 
come to a stop. 

“Ah! what? that’s the thing. Why, not whether 
he is worthy of her regard, but whether she has his; 
in fact, whether he is what people call in love with 
her ¥” 

- “He certainly professed :attachment to her, ant said 
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something indicative of it when I saw him last ; but his 
conduct to Miss Awdrie shows that he does not at any 
rate love her as she ought to be loved.” 

“Why, how ought she to be loved?” said Margaret, 
looking rather bewildered ‘as she thought of Jessica. 
“There are some characters, you know, that cannot 
inspire very heroic or deep affection. I know very little 
of her yet; but I fancy—oh dear! I shall run headlong 
into a blunder again. I can see you are shocked, by 
your face; but can’t you understand me ?” 

She said this almost impatiently, and Martin quickly 
replied that he fully sympathized with the remark. 

“Yes. Well, then, perhaps he loves her as muchas it 
is in his nature to love any one, or in hers to be loved.” 

“Tt may be so,” replied Martin, wondering at what 
Was coming. 

“Then, if her heart is set on it, and he means to turn 
over a new leaf, and will do probation——” 

Margaret looked at Martin, who answered with sur- 
prise— 

“Surely, Miss Awdrie, you would not allow her to 
marry a heartless gambler ?” 

“No; but if he has left off gambling—and he says he 
has, and you don’t know that he has not—and if he is not 
heartless, but of that queer kind of nature that puts on 
hardihood to hide feeling, which I almost suspect is the 
case, I would look at him, turn him round, and examine 
him well before I turned him off.” 

Martin shook his head and was silent. 

“Now, Mr. Hedwig, nothing provokes me like the 
majesty of silent wisdom, especially when it’s enforced 
by a shake of the head,” said Margaret, almost stamping 
her foot with energy. “I know what is in my mind, 
and I will do it; I will satisfy myself.” 

“* What will you do?” asked Martin, with wide-open 
eyes. 

“T will see him and judge for myself. When are you 
to go to him P I will go with you.” 

“ Miss Awdrie !” exclaimed Martin. 

“Mr. Hedwig!’ said Margaret, laughing. “I tell 
you I will; so your good mother may rest from her 
labours to-night, for I shall stay here another day. Let 
us go and tell her so.” 

“‘T will tell her,” said Martin, gradually recovering. 
* Will you go to my father now? he is longing to see you. 
He tells me you think with Locke and speak with Virgil.” 

“Oh, I ought to leave to-night,” said Margaret, “ or 
he will certainly find me out; he has had already nearly 
all the Latin I know; and as to Locke, I learnt that 
paper for a punishment lesson once, from Dr. Vaughan; 
and how could I ever forget it ?” 

“He is under the impregsion that you are a most 
profound scholar,” said Martin. 

“ Break the truth to him gently,” said Margaret, 
laughing. “I had no intention to deceive him; the 
Latin came out spontaneously. Dr. Vaughan would 
have made a scholar of me if he could, but I kicked so 
violently he was obliged to give me up; not before he 
had left the mark of his fingers in the shape of Latin 
scraps and a little skim philosophy, of which I give 
him the benefit so often that I cannot forget them. 
But they lie low in my memory, and never come to the 
top except when the Doctor, or a face like your father’s, 
stirs them up.” 

“TI believe you depreciate yourself,” said Martin. 
™ “ Not intentionally; few people like to pass for less 
than they are. Certainly, I am not one of them; but I 
am not prudent enough to be able to carry false colours, 
even if I were so dishonourable as to wish to do it.” 

“TI came to see if you had quite made up your mind, 





love ?” said Mrs. Hedwig, coming with her usual soft 
step into the room. “I have packed everything that 
will not be hurt by it at all; but I thought it was a pity 
to put the bonnets in till you had quite decided.” 

“ Now, how came you to suspect that I should change 
my mind ?” asked Margaret, laughing. 

“I thought you looked just a little unsettled, love.” 

“Well, I was, though I didn’t know it; but I am 
fixed now to stay to-morrow over. You don’t look at 
all surprised !” 

“No, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, smiling; “but I’m 
very glad that you have settled before the bonnets are 
packed: it crushes them sadly. I suppose you won't 
change again P” 

“No. I deserve the dishonour of a doubt, but believe 
me now; Iam going with your son to-morrow to sec 
this evil genius—Edward Fairfax.” 

Mrs. Hedwig could only look. 

“Tam. What! is there anything so very outrageous 
in my wish to come to the bottom of what so vitally 
concerns my sister ?” 

“ Jessica P—oh dear, surely you won’t think of him 
any more for her, love!” said Mrs. Hedwig, gravely. 

“ Not if he is what you suppose him tobe. But there 
are hitches in the evidence against him, which I want to 
be satisfied on; he may be less black than he has been 
painted.” 

“T am not aware of having misrepresented him,” said 
Martin, in a tone of something like remonstrance. 

“Of course not; but misrepresentation comes often 
from misunderstanding; and I don’t think you have so 
clear an apprehension of his character as your mother 
has of mine. She saw at once that I was a vacillating 
creature, and meant ‘ Yes’ when I said ‘ No.’ ” 

“TI would thankfully extend to him the benefit of any 
doubt; gladly confess myself wrong to show him right. 
But facts—how can we get over facts ?” 

“ By putting other facts against them,” said Margaret. 
“These sometimes act like centripetal and centrifugal 
force, and keep one’s judgment in a clear course— 
happy medium—between extremes.” 

“T shall be glad indeed to find such facts,” said 
Martin. 

“So shall I, though they may be at the expense of 
those for whom I care more than for Edward Fairfax. 
But I have a craving love for justice; and if he can be 
dragged out of the mire he shall be—not for Jessica's 
sake only.” 

Mrs. Hedwig, finding that Margaret had gone off to 
such things as centrifugal and centripetal forces, thought 
Martin the proper person to reply to her, and turned to 
go upstairs to stop the packing ; for she had left Jessica 
at work. 

“ Oh, we can’t spare you,” said Margaret, beseech- 
ingly ; “you must settle when we are to start, and all 
about it.” ti 

“ Martin knows best about the trains,” said Mrs. Hed- 
wig, who could not quite understand Margaret’s con- 
duct, and had been struck by the shade of melancholy 
that had crossed her face while she was indirectly advo- 
cating Edward’s cause. 

“Where are we going? where is he? this troubler 
of quiet people; where are we to find him?” 

“This is his address,’ said Martin, taking a paper 
from his pocket. 

“ James Hogg, boot and shoemaker,” said Margaret, 
reading it; ‘ we needn’t go on with that.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Martin, feeling in his 
pocket ; “I certainly had it here. What have I done 
with it ?” 
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“T think, love,” said his mother, picking up a very 
small disabled piece of paper from under the chair, “ you 
have served it much as Jessica began to do a pattern of 
mine; but this is quite spoilt.” And she showed the 
tattered remnant with no writing legible. 

“Never mind,” said Margaret: “it has saved his 
button; but how shall we get at him now?” 

Mrs. Hedwig said nothing, but took her red book 
from her pocket and gave it to her. ‘I copied it, love, 
in a blank place there; your eyes can see it by this 
dim light: please to read it.” 

“Here he is!” exclaimed Margaret, “safe between 
‘tapped the barrel of beer,’ and ‘how to pickle eggs’— 
‘Number Nine, Quiver Street, Great Lydwood.’ Dear 
Mrs. Hedwig, yours is the handwriting; I could read it 
almost in the dark. I never saw a woman’s like it.” 

Mrs. Hedwig smiled, clasped her book, and proposed 
to fetch Jessica, who, it was decided, should be kept in 
ignorance of the next day’s plan, and the reason for the 
postponement of the journey. 

“And then, love, after a little you will go with 
Martin to the study ?” she asked. 

“ Anywhere you like,” said Margaret, “ provided you 
come with us.” 





THE CONFESSOR’S SHRINE. 


Few visitors to the noble Abbey Church of Westminster 
are aware of the fact, or bestow a thought upon if, 
that a tomb which they see among the other historical 
curiosities of the place, timeworn and defaced, is the 
very keystone of the building. But for that tomb, no 
great Abbey of Westminster would ever have existed. 

The tomb is that of St. Edward, King and Confessor. 

The church itself might almost have been dedicated to 
Edward, so intimately is he bound up with its greatness. 
It is a national monument, erected by his people in 
memory of a king against whom his greatest detractors, 
and they are few, can allege nothing worse than some 
natural and excusable weaknesses and mistakes. 

A peaceful reign of twenty-three years, coming as it 
did between the bitter and incessant wars with the 
Danes and the Norman Conquest, naturally left in the 
Saxon minds an impression of its extreme comparative 
happiness, and caused them to regard it much in the 
light of a pleasant oasis in the national existence. 
Edward had throughout his reign lived but for his 
people. He had, at a great sacrifice to his treasury, 
abolished the odious Danegelt, and remitted many other 
taxes. It has been well said that Edward presents him- 
self to us chiefly in the character of a “royal monk;” 
and probably he is the only instance in history where the 
royal and monastic virtues were so well blended. His 
piety and gentleness might have adorned a cloister; 
but, unallied with those sterner virtues which fit a 
monarch for wielding the sceptre with firmness and 
energy, they rendered him unfit for ruling, except under 
the influence of able counsel, which he had the good 
fortune to possess during the greater part of his reign. 
He had many amiable qualities, which would have re- 
deemed even greater weaknesses than those with which 
he is chargeable. He loved his people much; he was 
averse to the imposition of taxes, many of which he 
abolished; and his charities were many and frequent. 
His subjects repaid his attentions by lamenting his loss 
as a national calamity, and consigning his memory to 
the veneration of posterity. 

His laws were always known as “ St. Edward’s laws,” 
and frequently, the people, smarting under the tyranny 
of their rulers, would wish for the happy days of that 





king. When tired of oppression they turned upon 
their ruler, and forced from his reluctant hand the 
Magna Charta: it was King Edward’s laws that the 
baffled and humbled John swore to observe. The 
French text, generally held to be the original of these 
laws, is given in Ingulphus. 

The Abbey was originally founded about a.p. 604, by 
King Segebert (whose tomb, without any inscription, is 
placed near the shrine), for a few monks; but in Edward’s 
time it had fallen into almost complete ruin. Edward 
had vowed a pilgrimage to Rome; but the vow was dis- 
pensed by the Pope, in consideration of the dangers that 
might befall the kingdom in his absence, on condition 
that the money he would have expended on the journey 
should be given to the poor, and that he should build a 
new, or restore some ancient church or monastery. A 
larger and more beautiful building, of which only a few 
pillars and arches in one of the cloisters now remain, 
was part of the penitential work the Confessor gladly 
performed. In a dying state he attended the consecra- 
tion of his new church, and was buried within it only a 
few days after he had witnessed the ceremony of the 
dedication. 

By the Charter of King Edward the Abbey was con- 
stituted the place of coronation of future kings, the re- 
pository of the crown, and other regalia; and he pre- 
sented also, for use at coronations, several rich vestments, 
two crowns and sceptres, a dalmatic and maniple, in 
which several kings were afterwards crowned; a pair of 
spurs (for what purpose is not mentioned), linen gloves, 
a tortoiseshell comb set in gold, most probably for comb- 
ing the hair before or after the anointing that always 
took place at coronation; a chalice made of onyx set in 
gold, with numerous other articles: all the requisites, 
no doubt, for performing the ceremony with due 
solemnity and pomp. 

The silver head, which the Abbey vergers tell the 
credulous was stolen from the tomb of Henry v, was in 
reality the head of a statue of Edward the Confessor, 
which was removed by order of Catherine, the widow of 
Henry, to her husband’s tomb, probably on account of* 
some virtue it was believed to possess, where it remained 
until the Reformation. When William the Conqueror 
obtained possession of the kingdom, he made it one of 
his first cares to pay his devotions at the shrine; and 
among the gifts it is recorded he bestowed upon it are 
mentioned two rich palls to serve as coverings. A more 
costly tomb was subsequently built by order of the 
same monarch. Upon the canonization of Edward, the 
“translation,” as the removal of the relics was termed, 
was performed by Archbishop Becket in 1102; and the 
monkish historians relate that the body, although buried 
ninety years, was found in as perfect a state of preserva- 
tion as though it had only just been deposited in the 
tomb. The silk robes in which the king had been in- 
terred were so well preserved that the abbot of West- 
minster caused them to be made into three copes, of 
which mention is made in the inventory of treasures 
belouging to the Abbey three centuries later. 

The body of Edward 1 was similarly discovered, in 
1774, in a remarkable state of preservation, of which an 
interesting account is on record, of which we give the sub- 
stance.* The body was contained in a plain coffin of Pur- 
beck marble, the lid of which was so firmly cemented on, 
that no dust could penetrate. The royal corpse was 
wrapped in a large square mantle of strong thick linen 
cloth, diapered, of a dull yellowish colour, and waxed on 
the inside. The head and face were covered with a cloth of 





* Archeologia, vol, iii, 
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crimson sarcenet, the substance of which was much 
perished. When the external wrapper was thrown 
back, the body was found apparently richly habited, 
adorned with the ensigns of royalty, and almost entire. 
Its innermost covering was very fine linen cerecloth, 
draped close to every part of the body, even to the 
thumbs and fingers. The face, which had a similar 
covering, retained its exact form, although part of the 
flesh seemed somewhat wasted. It was of a dark 
brown or chocolate colour, as were the hands and fingers. 
The chin and lips were entire, without any beard. 
Both lips were prominent, the nose short, as if shrunk; 
but the apertures of the nostrils were visible. Edward 1 
was so notoriously regardless of the injunctions and 
memory of his great father, that we are not surprised 
to find, a little further on, that, although the dalmatic 
which covered the body was of silk damask, and a royal 
mantle of crimson satin enshrouded it, yet this latter 
garment was fastened on the shoulder with a fibula of 
metal, gilt, ornamented with pieces of coloured glass 
and mock pearls. The sceptre which had been placed 
in the king’s hand was of copper, gilt, and the crown of 
tin, or latten, also gilt. This exhumation took place 
more than four hundred years after the interment. 

In 1245 the church was entirely pulled down, and the 
present, with a splendid abbey attached, with accommo- 
dation for one hnndred Benedictine monks, erected 
by Henry mrt. With the exception of the church, the 
chapter-house, cloisters, and part of the abbot’s residence, 
none of this immense pile remains. 

Eastward of the high altar, a chapel, exquisitely beau- 
tiful even in its present dilapidated condition, was 
erected to receive the venerated body of the Confessor, 
in which, inclosed in a coffin of pure gold, it was 
enshrined. Rich carvings, still visible, representing 
the reputed miracles of Edward, adorned its walls. 
Silver lamps burned before the tomb, rich tapestries 
and hangings of silk, and all the splendid adjuncts 
of a shrine, combined to impress and awe the beholder, 
# and inspire the pilgrim with lively feelings of devotion. 
The shrine, built chiefly of stone curiously inlaid with 
mosaics and plates of gold, its compartments panelled 
with porphyry, only two lozenges of which now remain, 
and otherwise decorated with precious stones, must in 
its time have been a magnificent piece of work. Abbot 
Ware, in whose time the erection took place, brought 
from Italy several artists to decorate the shrine, who 
also constructed the pavement and inlaid it with por- 
phyry. The high altar was decorated with the same 
yaterial. There are no drawings of the shrine as it 
then stood; so that it is not possible to discover what 
was the actual height of it, nor whether it was orna- 
mented with any woodwork. It is evidently the work 
of two different periods, the style of composition, as well 
as material of its upper.and lower divisions, being essen- 
tially different. All the ancient part is of stone, as we 
have noticed, inlaid with mosaic. On each side are 
three recessed arches, said to have been made for the 
purpose of containing sick or crippled people, who re- 
sorted thither in hope of being miraculously cured. 
The upper division is of wood, and consists of two 
storeys, and was formerly surmounted by a gable roof; 
but this has disappeared, and the remaining woodwork 
has been much injured. A drawing of the shrine, sur- 
mounted by the wooden roof, is given in ‘‘ The Antiqui- 
ties of St. Peter’s Westminster,” published in 1741; so 
that its demolition must have taken place almost within a 
century of our time. 

For three centuries more the Abbey was the resort of 
pilgrims from all parts, and grew in wealth and power. 
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Kings with their consorts, followed by nobles, attended 
the celebration of the memory of the Confessor. Then 
came the Reformation; the Abbey was suppressed and 
its réyenues confiscated ; and then, most probably, the- 
gold case that contained the Confessor’s remains disap- 
peared and was replaced by a wooden coffin. 

From the parapet of the chantry of Henry v may be 
seen a wooden coffin clamped with bands of iron, which 
now encloses another and older coffin, containing the body 
of Edward. This outer coffin was made by order of 
James 11. The whole of the shrine and its surroundings 
bear sad evidence of wanton mutilation. The screen 
separating the chapel from Henry vw’s chantry has been 
defaced, the figures that once adorned it entirely de- 
stroyed, and marks of hammers or mallets are visible in 
many parts of the ornamentation, the mischief being 
ascribed, as usual, to the soldiers of Cromwell. 

In the reign of James It a curious discovery was. 
made. At the coronation of that king some of the scaf- 
folding erected for the occasion gave way, and, falling 
across the Confessor’s tomb, broke the coffin. <A large. 
hole was thus made in it, and we are indebted to the 
discoverer for all that we now know about it. 

In the Abbey choir there was a vicar-choral named 
Charles Taylour, who, finding the coffin broken, -pro- 
ceeded to investigate its contents. He says, “ There was 
in the coffin white linen and gold-coloured flowered silk, 
that looked indifferent fresh; but the least stress put 
thereto showed it was well-nigh perished. There were- 
all his bones and much dust likewise. . . . I drew the 
head to the hole and viewed it, being very sound and 
firm, with the upper and nether jaws whole and full of 
teeth, with a list (band) of gold above an inch broad, in 
the nature of a coronet, surrounding the temples.” In 
turning the bones over he found a crucifix, richly adorned 
and enamelled, and a gold chain, to which it was at- 
tached, twenty-four inches long, which he took out of 
the coffin. The rest of the contents he left as he found 
them, probably on account of the little intrinsic value 
they possessed. 

He was afraid to take away his new-found treasure 
without the permission of the dean; but, not being able 


.to obtain an interview with that ecclesiastic, who was 


also Bishop of Rochester, he kept it in his possession 
for some weeks. Hearing, however, that the Archbishop 
of York, to whom he was known, was in town, he went 
to him and displayed the jewels. ‘The archbishop does 
not appear to have attached much importance to them 
as relics, and merely regarded them, Mr. Taylour 
rather disappointedly says, as “ great pieces of anti- 
quity.” At length, through the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Mr. Taylour was enabled to lay them before the 
king himself. “Upon my knees I delivered them with 
my own hands, which his most sacred Majesty was 
pleased to accept with much satisfaction.” The more 
so, doubtless, as “ his most sacred Majesty” was a devout 
Catholic. 

He gives the following description of the jewels: 
“The chain was twenty-four inches long, all of pure 
gold curiously wrought; the upper part whereof (to 
lie in the nape of the neck) was joined together by a 
locket, composed of a large round knob of gold, massy, 
and in circumference as big as a shilling, and half an 
inch thick. Round this went a wire, and on the wire 
about half a dozen little beads, hanging loose, and run- 
ning to and from the same, all of pure gold and finely 
wrought. Oneach side of the locket were set two large 
square red stones (supposed to be rubies). From each 
side of the locket, fixed to two rings of gold, the chain 
descends, and, mecting below, passes through a square 
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piece of gold of a convenient bigness, made hollow for 
the same purpose. This gold, wrought into several 
angles, was painted with divers colours, resembling so 
mmany gems or precious stones, and to which the crucifix 
was joined, yet to be taken off by the help of a screw, 
at pleasure. The cross is of the same gold with the 
chain ; but then it exceeds it by its rich enamel, having 
on one side the picture of our Saviour Jesus Christ in 
his passion wrought thereon, and an eye from above, 
casting a kind of beams upon him; whilst on the re- 
verse side of the same cross is pictured a Benedictine 
monk in his habit. The cross is hollow, and to be 
opened by two little screws towards the top, wherein it 
is presumed some relic might have been conserved.” 

The discovery of this relic caused some excitement at 
the time; and the writer of a pamphlet entitled “ Ed- 
wardus Confessor redivivus” draws comparisons between 
the Confessor and James u that do more honour to his 
imagination than his judgment. Various omens are 
adduced from ancient‘authors, all, in the writer’s opinion, 
having direct reference to the finding of the relic in the 
reign of James; and he argues that James, being the 
inheritor of all the virtues of the Confessor, will, like 
him, be victorious over his enemies, and enjoy a long and 
happy reign. This appeared in 1688; and the writer’s 
dreams must have been rudely dispelled by the revolu- 
tion which took place in that year, when the last Stuart 
king lost the patrimony and throne of his ancestors. 

What became of the cross is not known; but most 
probably the king in his hasty flight left it behind him, 
and it was appropriated by some “snapper up of uncon- 
sidered trifles.’ It is much to be regretted that this 
ancient jewel is now quite lost. 

Editha, the widow of the Confessor, is buried beneath 
the pavement, close to her husband’s shrine, but no 
inscription marks the spot.* 





WRECK OF THE “STANLEY” STEAMER. 


Wz have often had the pleasure of recording the services 
of the life-boats of the National Life-boat Institution. 


- The number of lives saved, either by the boats of the 


society or by special exertions for which it has granted 
rewards, since its formation, is 14,260; for which services 
82 gold medals, 742 silver medals, and £19,350 in cash, 
have been paid in rewards. The Institution has also ex- 
pended about £120,000 on its 138 life-boat establish- 
ments. The expenses of these establishments, on the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, during the 
year 1864, amounted to £14,770. Having grown to a 
scale of such magnitude, the Institution is well entitled 
to its appellation of “ National,” and deserves the widest 
and most liberal support in its beneficent and merciful 
work. 

The detailed narrative of a particular case will give 
our readers a more striking idea of the labours and 
perils of the life-boat service than would be conveyed 
by any general statement. From the Report of the 
services during the past year we quote the following 
narrative of a night’s work of the “ Constance” life-boat 
crew of Tynemouth :— 

On Thursday night, the 24th November last, the coast 
of Northumberlayd was visited by one of the most fear- 
ful storms that have been felt there for many years 
past, accompanied by one of the heaviest seas remem- 





* The popular descriptions of the Abbey mention the fact of the dis- 
Covery of the jewels; but it does not seem to be generally known that an 
account by the finder exists among the treasures of the British Museum 
Library, where the writer of this paper accidentally met with it, 
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bered—indeed, the heaviest sea that has ever been known 
on the rocks at the mouth of the Tyne; the removal of 
the bar there allowing the sea to come in much further, 
before breaking, than it formerly did. All this was ren- 
dered worse by the pitchy darkness of the night. The 
weather was equally rough and stormy out at sea, and 
ship after ship, as darkness came on, sought the shelter 
of the harbour of the Tyne. Many of the vessels accom- 
plished the passage safely, but at length, at twenty-five 
minutes past four o’clock in the afternoon, it being then 
nearly dark, the schooner “ Friendship,” of Colchester, 
deeply laden with coals, struck on the rocks called the 
Black Middens, on the northern shore of the estuary 
near the Spanish Battery, or coast-guard station, at 
Tynemouth. Shortly afterwards the screw-steamer 
“Stanley,” of Aberdeen, bound from that place to 
London, with passengers and merchandise, and with a 
deck-load of cattle, attempted to take the river, The 
steamer had been overtaken by the gale, and had 
shipped large quantities of water, and the captain, being 
anxious to save the live-stock on deck, made for the 
Tyne. When off the entrance to the river he fired 
rockets for a pilot, but no one dared to venture out to 
him. The harbour lights were not lighted, but, finding 
it unsafe to put out to sea again, he attempted the pas- 
sage; but three heavy seas having struck the ship, and 
prevented her answering the helm, she grounded at 
about six o'clock, on the rocks, near the stranded 
schooner ; indeed, so close, that the cries of the crew of 
the latter vessel were mingled with the wailing and 
shouting of those on board the steam-ship. The steamer 
had a crew of thirty hands, and had also thirty passen- 
gers, principally women, on board. As soon as she 
struck, wave after wave broke over her with terrific 
force, sweeping the decks, and threatening her imme- 
diate destruction. The rolling of the vessel on the rocks, 
the heartrending shrieks of the female passengers, and 
the hoarse and hurried shouts of the seamen, as they 
were tossed to and fro, made up a scene which it is 
impossible to find words adequately to depict. The 
irresistible force of the waves lifted the steamer further ° 
on to the rocks, and stove in the bottom, when the water 
rushed in and put out the engine-fires. Immediately 
that the vessel was seen on the rocks, Mr. Lawrence 
Byrne, chief officer of the coast-guard, caused the rocket- 
apparatus to be taken down to the shore opposite to 
them. The line of the first rocket fired broke, but, 
with the second, a communication was effected with the 
steamer. Unfortunately, however, the hawser sent off 
to her, by which the crew and passengers were to be 
hauled ashore, was made fast by the crew to the fore- 
castle instead of being attached to the mast-head. It 
was found impossible to get the women to venture into 
the cradle on the hawser, although the men were most 
anxious to save them first. One of the seamen then 
entered the cradle, and was drawn safely to shore, and 
presently he was followed by the second mate. A lady 
then started with a sailor, but they could not proceed 
far, and had to be hauled back, and while this was doing 
they both fell into the sea and were drowned. A fire- 
man then followed, but the line had become entangled 
in the rocks, owing to a difficulty found in keeping the 
hawser taut, and the man was, consequently, detained 
a considerable time in the water. Ultimately he left the 
cradle, and hauled himself for some distance along the 
rope, hand-over-hand; and when he neared: the land, 
Mr. Byrne and other bystanders rushed into the surf 
and dragged him ashore. In doing so, Mr. Byrne nearly 
lost his life, for he was overtaken by a huge wave, and 





would have been washed away, had he not fortunately 
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caught hold of the cloak of an elderly gentleman who 
had gone into the surf after him. « It was then found 
that the rope had got hopelessly entangled amongst the 
rocks, and that nothing more could be done in the dark- 
ness with the rocket-zpparatus from the shore.. The 
three rescued. seamen were much exhausted, but they 
were well taken care of. The sailors on board the 
steamer had endeavoured to lower their life-boat, with 
a view to saving the women and children. They had 
previously cleared the cattle from the deck by throwing 
them overboard, and some of them swam ashore. 

While, however, the boat, with four ladies and four 
sailors in it, was being lowered, one of the davits gave 
way, and the boat, immediately swinging round by the 
other davit, swamped. Three of the seamen were 
pulled back into the steamer, but the other poor crea- 
tures found a watery grave. ‘The men then would not 
launch the other boats, which were afterwards washed 
away and destroyed. - When it was found impracticable 
to use successfully the rocket-apparatus from the shore, 
it was taken in a cart to Shields, with the hope of 
getting a’steam-tug to take it out; but no steamer would 
put off, several of them ‘being already disabled by the 
storm. . The apparatus was consequently brought back. 
Previous to this the Tynemouth (the “ Constance’’) 
life-boat of the National Life-boat Institution had been 
launched at six o’clock, and was proceeding out, when 
the crew most unfortunately, as the result proved, were 
hailed by some persons from the pier, and told that the 
whole of the lives were saved. They therefore returned, 
and hauled the boat again on to her carriage ; and thus 
much valuable time was lost. However, in about an 
hour’s time, on receiving further information, the life- 
boat again went out. We will here allow the coxswain 
of the ‘life-boat (Mr. James Gilbert) to give his own 
account of the fearful scene :— 

“The night was pitchy dark, and from the moment 
that we started nothing more was to be seen than the 
white flash of sea which passed over the boat and crew, 
without intermission, twelve or thirteen times. I could 
not see'a man but the second coxswain; yet as quickly 
as the boat was freed of water she was buried again and 
again, never displacing a man from his seat. Sometimes 
the boat was driven as far as from forty to forty-five 
degrees of an angle through the sea, in clearing the 
rocks. When I found my boat in a position for the ship, 
I gave orders to back all oars, and keep her end-on 
to the sea. No man spoke, but attended to that order: 
every one of them seemed to be inspired with fresh 
vigour as we neared the ship. -When abreast of the 
port-bow, two men told us that they had a rope ready 
on the starboard bow. We informed them we would be 
there ina moment. I then ordered the bowmen to be 
ready to receive the rope. As soon as I found we were 
prepared, they made two dashing strokes, and we were 
under the bowsprit, expecting every second the rope, 
when we heard a’ dreadful noise, and the next instant 
the sea fell over the bows of the ‘ Stanley,’ and buried 
the life-boat.. Every oar was broken at the gunwale of 
the boat, and the outer ends swept away ; the men made 
a grasp for the: spare oars: three were gone; two only 
remained. We were then left with the rudder and two 
oars. -The next sea struck the boat almost over end on 
board the ‘Friendship,’ the boat at the time being 
nearly perpendicular. We then had the misfortune to 
lose four of our crew, and, as the boat made a most 
fearful- crash, and fell alongside the vessel, I believe 
James Grant to have been killed on the spot, betwixt 
the ship and boat. Edmund Robson and James Black- 
burn are stated to have been thrown out. Joseph Bell 
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jumped‘as the boat fell. My own impression is that the 
men all jumped from the boat on to the vessel. We saw 
them no more. There were four men in a group stand- 
ing before the mainmast of the schooner, when we im- 
plored them to come in the boat, but no one answered. 
The next sea that struck the life-boat landed her within 
six feet of the foundation-stone of Tynemouth Dock, 
with a quickness seldom witnessed. The crew plied 
the only remaining two oars to leeward against the 
rudder and boat-hook. We never saw anything till 
coming near the three Shields life-boats. We asked 
them and the salvage-boat, ‘William Wake,’ for oars 
to proceed back to the ‘ Friendship,’ but they had none 
to spare. The ‘ William Wake’ took the life-boat in 
tow to the land. 

“ Although this misfortune has befallen us, it has 
given fresh vigour to the crew of the life-boat, and 
every man here is ready, should they be called on, to 
act again a similar part.” 

Of the four life-boat men who jumped from the boat 
to the schooner, James Grant was crushed between the 
ship and the boat, and much injured, but was hauled on 
board the schooner still alive, and secured, as were the 
rest, to the rigging. When the vessel broke up Grant 
and Robson were drowned; but Joseph Bell and James 
Blackburn, buoyed up by their cork life-belts, were 
washed ashore and saved. The bodies of the two de- 
ceased life-boat men were ultimately recovered. The 
schooner afterwards sank, and her crew of four men 
and one boy, as well as the two life-boat men, were lost. 
After coming into collision with the schooner, the life- 
boat was swept away by the succeeding waves. She was 
perfectly helpless, as the nine men of her crew left had 
only two oars remaining, for even three of the spare 
oars had been lost, and, in addition, her broadside was 
badly stove in. In this disabled state she drove into 
the harbour. It was the opinion of all that, through the 
whole of this trying scene, the life-boat acted nobly, and 
that her erew behaved in the most exemplary and heroic 
manner. The Shields boatmen did not think it pos- 
sible that a life-boat could have come out of the haven 
through such a sea over the terrible rocks. The Shields 
life-boats went out, but were unable to approach the 
wrecks. ‘I'he crew of the steamer were themselves asto- 
nished to see the “Constance” life-boat approaching 
them from the sea in such a’ storm. It was, indeed, a 
noble and almost an unparalleled effort on the part of her 
crew. While these endeavours were being made to save 
the crews, the screams of those on board the vessels 
were distressing in the extreme, and pierced the hearts 
of the stoutest spectators, large crowds having gathered 
on the cliffs in the darkness. The second cabin of the 
steamer was on deck, and formed the bridge or look-out, 
and on this several of the passengers and crew had 
taken refuge; but a heavy sea washed the bridge and 
all on board away. The sea afterwards increased in 
fury, and about eleven o’clock the steamer parted amid- 
ships, the after-part remaining in its place, and the fore- 
part being turned round by the force of the sea. Those 
on board the after-part of the ship were all drowned ; 
but the sea being broken by the bow of the vessel as it 
had swung into its new position, those on the fore-part 
were less at the mercy of the waves. Messengers had 
been sent to Cullercoats for a further supply of rockets, 
those at Tynemouth being exhausted ; and at five o’clock 
in the morning they arrived, accompanied by the active 
coxswain of the “ Percy” life-boat stationed at that vil- 
lage, and several of the fishermen of the place. The tide 
having then receded considerably, allowing a nearer 
approach to the steamer, operations were again com- 
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menced, with the view of rescuing the survivors. After 
firing four rockets, a communication was etfeeted, which 
was announced by a faint cheer from the vessel, answered 
by a kustier one from the shore, and, the line being 
fastened to the foretopmast, all on board were speedily 
hauled om shore. Ten only ont of the thirty passengers 
were saved, including two ladies, and five out of thirty 
of the erew were lost. Those resened were much ex- 
hausted, especially the two ladies, by the exposure and 
fatigue they had experienced during the fearful night ; 
but they all ultimately recovered. The two poor men 
who were lost. by jumping or being thrown out of the 
life-boat left two widows and seven children. 

Immediately intelligence, by telegram, of this melan- 
choly affaix was received at the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution, a new life-boat was temporarily forwarded 
to Tynemouth to replace the disabled one; but the 
local boatmen particularly requested that, after their 
life-boat had been repaired, she might be returned to 
them/in lieu of their being provided with a new life-boat. 
Instruetions were given for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the two gallant life-boat men who perished, 
and twenty-six pounds were sent to the crew of the life- 
boat. The Committee of the Institution, at their next 
meeting, also expressed their deep regret to hear of this 
melancholy loss of life, and voted one hundred pounds 
in aid of a fand raised locally for the widows and seven 
orphans of the two men; also that the Silver Medal of 
the Institution, and a copy of their Vote, on vellum, be. 
presented to Mr. Lawrenee Byrne, in testimony of his 
gallant services on the oceasion. Contributions were 
likewise raised by a Local Committee for the relief of 
the sufferers by these distressing shipwrecks; and a 
Volumteer Corps has been formed to assist im working 
the rocket apparatus on future occasions of shipwreek. 

It may be added here that the life-boats of the Na- 
tional Life-boat Institution have, during the past two 
years, been manned, on occasions of service and quarterly 
exercise, by about 12,000 persons, and that, with the ex- 
ception of the two poor men who perished by jumping 
out ofthe “ Constance” life-boat on the night in question, 
not a single person has been lost from them. 
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Ir is @ singular fact in the history of poetry that its 
oldest. uninspired book is still the best, and that the 
poems of Homer, after the lapse of three thousand years, 
are, in their*own department, the most perfeet produc- 
tions of the human mind. Not only did the Father of 
Poetry furnish to his successors the best patterns from 
which they were to copy, but he supplied-them with 
materials which have been found inexhaustible. All 
the originals of the Grecian drama are to be found in 
Homer; all the descriptions of external nature, and the 
varicties of human character, are to be found in him. 
Even the dwarfs and giants of modern romance and 
chivalry may be traced in the adventures and super- 
natural agents of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey.” As in 
ancient times he delighted Athens and Rome, so at the 
present day he equally pleases the educated minds of 
Britain, France, and Germany. 

There can be no stronger proof of his merit, it has 
been well remarked, than that, at so great a distance of 
time, we should still be delighted with descriptions of 
countries which few of us are ever likely to see, of 
manners which none of us would desire to imitate, and 
of wars in which we have no other interest than that 
which is created by the powerful genius of the pcet. 








WRECK OF THE “STANLEY” STEAMER. 


Yet who is so illiterate as not to be acquainted, by 
the aid of translation at least, with the “Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey”? Who is so devoid of feeling as not some- 
times te have canght a partial glow from the fire of’ 
Homer® Who has not been rapt into the midst of 
the sceneg which he describes—has not sided with some 
Grecian or ome Trojan leader—has not fought under 
the walls of Tiimma—has not either thirsted, with Achilles, 
to avenge the death of Patroclus, or wept with the aged 
Priam for the fate of Hector ? 

The universal applause accorded to Homer’s two 
poems made other nations, as they advanced to literary 
refinement, emulous of possessing epic poems of their 
own. Tha goneral idea of an epie poem, as derived 
from Homer’s models, is this. An imteresting and im- 
portamt event is seleeted as the subject; this event is 
advaneed or retarded by a varicty of eireumstances; a 
narrative being made of what gave oceasion to the chief 
incident, the poet takes am opportunity of telling past 
history; and he introduces predictions of events that 
are to follow the suecess or failure of the main event. 
This gives rise to speeehes, councils, battles, intrigues, 
and the assistance of superior beings; so that a true 
epic includes all the various forms of other poems. 

For the Roman epic, Virgil chose the settlement in 
Italy of those Trojans from whom the Romans claimed 
to be descended; and, by combining the voyage of 
Aineas to Italy with his wars im that countr;, he made 
an “ Aineid” containing many stories from the “Iliad” 
and “ Odyssey 

The English epic is the “Paradise Lost” of Milton; 
and, if we choose to adopt the English boast, there are no 
poems comparable to these of the three prodigics of 
genius, Homer, Virgil, and Milton. 

Modern nations were not all content with merely 
imitation epics, but were desirous to know what the 
eld Greek bard had written about. Accordingly, in 
England, there have been several translations of Homer. 

The first translator of Homer into English was Chap- 
man, who wrote at a time when the structure of our 
versification was rude amd ungettled, and who used lines 
of fourteen syllables, heavy and unmusical, and often 
altering the sense for the sake of the metre. He was 
followed as a translator by Hobbes and Ogilby. 

The next and most important translation of Homer 
was by Pope, who, having very early im his life, both 
natural and poetical, perfected his system of versification, 
and polished it inte smeothness, energy, and beauty, 
resolved to turn his skill and popularity to account, and 
proposed to publish by @ version of the 
“ Tliad,” with large notes. He was im the full bloom of 
reputation with his countrymen; and the rich and great 
ehicfs of both parties, Whig and Tory, in the most 
factious of times, vied in their encouragement of a poct 
who had delighted all, and by whom mone had been 
offended. In a pecuniary poimt of view he was com- 
pletely successful. He reeeived between five and six 
thousand pounds, and was madeimdependent. He secured 
for his life the house at Twickenham which became so 
celebrated, and which, although long simce demolished, 
retains its place in the remembrance of every man of 
taste and genius. 

If we could keep out of sight the Grecian original, the 
“ Tliad” of Pope is one of the richest poetical treasures 
of which any nation might be proud. It exhibits the 
full power and music of harmonious numbers ; while it 
abounds with the finest deseriptions of the scenes of 
external nature, and of the feelings and actions of human 
life, both in peace and war, in the palace and in the 
field. But those who profess to know Homer deny it 
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to be Homeric, and search in vain in the pages of Pope 
for beauties which charmed them in the simple and 
natural poctry of the antique bard. Nevertheless, with 
all its faults, whether of omission or addition, it is a 
noble performance; and it is remarked by Dr. Watts 
that there is scarcely a happy combination of words, or 
a phrase poetically elegant, in the English language, 
which Pope has not inserted into his version of Homer. 

Cowper, a poet of genius and eelebrity equal to Pope, 
undertook a translation of Homer into blank verse. He 
thought he could show the majestic simplicity of Homer 
better than Pope had done; and, although his readers 
might miss many turns and prettinesses of expression 
which are admired in Pope, that would in reality be no 
defect ; on the contrary, the want of all such embellish- 
ments as do not belong to the original would be one of 
its principal merits with persons really capable of 
relishing Homer. Him he considered as the best poet 
that ever lived, for many reasons; but for none more 
than for that majestic simplicity that distinguishes him 
from all others. As an accomplished person moves 
gracefully without thinking of it, in like manner the 
dignity of Homer seems to cost him no labour. It was 
natural to him to say great things, and to say them 
well; and little ornaments were beneath his notice. 
Cowper executed his task carefully and well; but we 
suspect his Homer is not often read now.. However, this 
second “ Task” which he ses himself did him great good. 
It brought to him the attention of learned and noble 
friends who had lost sight of him during his many years 
of dejection and seclusion from the world—among others, 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The publishing by subscrip- 
tion was of essential benefit to his scanty fortune, and 
enabled him to support himself and his long-tried friend, 
Mrs. Unwin, in their frugal household. He thus con- 
cludes the preface to the first edition of his translation, 
dedicated to Earl Cowper, June 4, 1791: “ And now I 
have only to regret that my pleasant work isended. To 
the illustrious Greck I owe the smooth and easy flight 
of many thousand hours. He has been my companion 
at home and abroad, in the study, in the garden, and in 
the field; and no measure of suecess, let my labours 
succeed as they may, will ever compensate te me the 
loss of the innocent luxury that I have enjoyed as a 
translator of Homer.” 

Other translations of Homer have since been made; 
but the most important of all is that which has lately 
appeared from the pen of one of the greatest English 
orators and statesmen—the Earl of Derby. His lordship 
has an illustrious precedent for such an employment of 
his genius, even in the midst of laborious statesmanship. 
He has achieved a kindred work with Pisistratus, one 
of the most celebrated public characters of antiquity, the 
first editor of the colleeted works of Homer. The know- 
ledge of those poems was kept up for about three centu- 
ries and a half, by persons who went about the cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor publicly reciting detached por- 
tions, which were ealled Rhapsodies, till Pisistratus 
arranged the confused pieces in their present order. 
His task was performed, “not in the: soft retirement of 
academic bowets,” but in the height of political conflict, 
when he was obliged to defend his usurped sovereignty 
over the acute and turbulent democracy of Athens, under 
the continual dread even of assassination. At the dis- 
tance of two thousand four hundred years he has. found 
i Lord Derby a successor whose cares haye embraced, 
not only a city or a district, but a wide extended empire 
on which the sun never sets. 

The origin and the aim of this labour of love will be 
best scen in an extract from his lordship’s preface :— 





“Tn the spring of 1862 I was induced, at the request 
of some personal friends, to print, for private circulation 
only, a small volume of ‘ Translations of Poems Aneient 
and Modern,’ in which was included the first Book of 
the ‘Thad.’ The opinions expressed by some competent 
judges of the degree of success which had attended this 
attempt to infuse mto an almost literal English version 
something of the spirit, as well as the simplicity, of the 
gveat original, were sufficiently favourable to encourage 
me to: continue the work which I had begun. It has 
afforded me, in the intervals of more urgent business, 
an unfailing and constantly increasing source of interest ; 
and it is not without a feeling of regret at the eom- 
pletion of my task, and a sincere diffidence as to its 
success, that. I venture to submit the resuki of my 
labours to the ordeal of public criticism. 

“ Various causes, irrespective of any demerits of the 
work itself, forbid me to anticipate for this translation 
any extensive popularity. First, I fear that the taste 
for, and appreciation of, Classical Literature are greatly 
on the decline; next, those who have kept up their 
classieal studies, and are able to read and enjoy the 
original, will hardly take an interest in a mere trans- 
lation; while the English reader, unacquainted with 
Greek, will naturally prefer the harmonious versification 
and polished brilliancy of Pope’s translation ; with which, 
as a happy adaptation of the Homeric story to the spirit 
of English poetry, I have not the presumption to enter 
into competition. But, admirable as it is, Pope’s ‘Tliad’ 
can hardly be said to be Homer’s ‘Iliad ;’ and there may 
be some who, having lost the familiarity with the original 
language which they once possessed, may, if I have at 
all succeeded in my attempt, have recalled to their minds 
a faint echo of the strains which delighted their earlier 
days, and may recognise some slight trace of the original 
perfume.” 

He describes his plan of work in the following pas- 
sage :— 

“Tt has been my aim throughout to produce a trans- 
lation, and not a paraphrase; not, indeed, such a trans- 
lation as would satisfy, with regard to each word, the 
rigid requirements of accurate scholarship; but such as. 
would fairly and honestly give the sense and spirit of 
every passage and of every line; omitting nothing, and 
expanding nothing; and adhering, as closely as our 
language will allow, even to every epithet which is 
capable of being translated, and which has, in the par- 
ticular passage, anything of a special and distinctive 
character.” 

Witk regard to the choice of metre, he says :— 

“If justice is ever to be done to the easy flow and 
majestic simplicity of the grand old Poet, it can only be 
in the heroic blank verse. I have seen isolated pas- 
sages admirably rendered in other metres; and there 
are many instances in which a translation line for line 
and couplet for couplet naturally suggests itself, and in 
which it is sometimes difficult to avoid an involuntary 
rhyme; but the blank verse appears to me the only 
metre capable of adapting itself to all the gradations, if 
I may use the term, of the Homeric style; from the 
finished poetry of the numerous similes, in which every 
touch is nature, and nothing is overcoloured or exag- 
gerated, down to the simple, almost homely, style of 
some portions of the narrative. Least of all can any 
other metre do full justice to the spirit and freedom of 
the various speeches, in which the old warriors give 
utterance, without disguise or restraint, to all their 
strong and genuine emotions. To subject these to the 
trammels of couplet and rhyme would be as destructive 
of their chief characteristics, as the application of a 
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similar process to the ‘ Paradise Lost’ of Milton, or the 
tragedies of Shakespeare; the effect indeed may be seen 
by comparing, with some of the noblest speeches of the 
latter, the few couplets which he seems to have con- 
sidered himself bound by custom to tack on to their 
close, at the end of a scene or an act.” 

For any detailed criticism of Lord Derby’s work we 
have no space, but a few passages will suffice to show 
the clearness and force of the style, and the faithfulness 
of the translation. We commence with the well-known 
night-scene at the close of the eighth book. This is 
one of the most familiar passages in Pope’s transla- 
tion; and, for the sake of comparison, we subjoin, first, 
a literal translation in prose, and next the various 
versions of Chapman, Cowper, and Tennyson, placing 
Pope’s next before Lord Derby’s. The purpose of this 
famous passage is to give a simile that the fires of 
the Trojan bivouacs were as numerous as the stars of 
heaven. But the wide-spread effulgence of the moon, 
and the objects brought into view in the calm and clear 
night, have engaged all the powers of the poets, and 
made the comparison itself less the object of attention. 
Of course the harmony of the Greek numbers, and their 
majestic flow, cannot be transferred into any other 
language. 


Prost VERSION. 


As when the stars in heaven, around the shining moon, 

Sine very beautiful, when the air is without a breeze, 

And all the eminences appear, and pinnacles of the heights 

And the groves; and to heaven opens upward the boundless ether, 
And all the stars are seen; and the shepherd is glad at heart: 

So numerous, between the ships and the streams of Xanthus, 
Appeared the fires which the Trojans were burning in front of lium. 
For, indeed, a thousand fires were burning on the plain, and beside each 
Sat fifty (men), the blazing fires yielding light. 

And the horses, eating white barley and oats, 

Standing beside the chariots, waited the fair-throned Aurora, 


CHAPMAN. 


As when about the silver moone, when air is free from winde ; 

And stars shine clear to whose sweet beams high prospects and the 
brows 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles thrust up themselves for showes ; 

And even the lovely vallies joy, to glitter in their sight 

When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose her light, 

And all the signs in heaven are seen that glad the shepherd’s heart : 

So many fires disclose their beames, made by the Trojan part 

Before the face of Ilion; and her bright turrets shewed. 

A thousand courts of guard kept fire; and every guard allowed 

Fiftie stout men; by whom their horse eat oats and hard white corn; 

And all did wilfully expect the silver-thronéd Morn. 


CowPeEr. 


As when around the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hushed ; 
The groves, the mowntain-tops, the headland heights, 
Stand all apparent; not a vapour streaks 

The boundless blue, but ether opened wide 

All glitters ; and the shepherd’s heart is cheered : 
So numerous seemed those fires, the bank between 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 

In prospect all of Troy ; a thousand fires, ~ 

Each watched by fifty warriors seated near. 

The steeds beside the chariots steod, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting till the golden-throned 
Aurora should restore the light of day, 


TENNYSON. 


Among the minor pieces subjoined tothe Laureate’s last 
publication there is a translation of this far-famed pas- 
sage, which we add to the versions to be compared 
together. 


As when in heaven, the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful; when all the winds arc laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest; and all the stars 
Shine; and the shepherd gladdens in his heart : 
So many a fire between the ships, and stream 
Of Xanthus, blazed before the tower of Troy, 
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A thousand on the plain; and close by each 
Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire. 

And champing golden grain, the horses stood 
Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn, 


Porr. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene 
Around her thrown, the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole: 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light : 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
‘The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field ; 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umbered arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn, 


Lorp Drersy. 
As when in heaven, around the glittering moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 
And every crag, and every jutting peak 
Stands boldly forth, and every forest glade ; 
Even to the gates of heaven is opened wide 
The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 
Distinct; joy fills the gazing shepherd's heart: 
So bright, so thickly scattered o’er the plain 
Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 
And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan watch-fires blazed. 
A thousand fires burnt brightly; and round each 
Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare. 
With store of provender before them laid, 
Barley and rye, the tethered horses stood 
Beside the cars, and waited for the morn. 


We select, for comparison between the versions of 
Pope and Lord Derby, another fine passage of the 
“ Tliad’”—the parting of Hector and Andromache. The 
most heroic sentiments are conjoined with the most 
tender fondness, domestic, conjugal, and ‘parental. Hec- 
tor, having resolved to lead his forces out of the city, 
and to attack the Grecians in their camp and at their 
ships, goes to his palace te take leave of his wife Andro- , 
mache. -Not finding her at home, he was told she had 
gone with one female attendant and her infant son 
Astyanax to the tower of Ilium, to mark the fortunes 
of the doubtful day. Hector returned immediately 
through the town, and met the mourner at the Scean 
gate. She besought him not to go into the open field, 
where the odds were so much against him, and the 
probability was that he must be slain, and leave her a 
widow and her child an orphan. All her kindred had 
been slain by the Greeks, her father and seven brothers ; 
and her mother had followed them to the tomb. But 
while her Hector survives she has amends for all her 
sorrows. She begs him to remain near the city, and 
defend an important post, to the capture of which the 
Greeks seemed to attach great consequence. Hector 
replies that he would not only defend that post, but 
attend to all the duties incumbent on a chief like 
him; only he knew he must fall at last ; and the burden 
of his grief was the thought of Andromache’s being led 
captive, and made a slave to some insulting Grecian lord. 
From Pope we give the principal part of the colloquy 
between Andromache and Hector; from Lord Derby 
nearly the whole of the conversations and _ scencs 
described. 

‘© Too daring prince! ah! whither dost thou run? 
Ah! too forgetful of thy wife and son! 


And think’st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, a helpless orphan he? 
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For sure such courage length of life denies, 
And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain. 
Oh, grant me, gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven, an early tomb! 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 
No parent now remains my grief to share, 
No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 
Laid Thebé waste, and slew my warlike sire. 
By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell ; 
a one sad — beheld the gates of hell. 
~~ * > * 

** Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee ; 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share ; 
Oh, prove a husband’s and a father’s care! 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of 'l'roy ; 
Then from this tower defend the important post : 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host ; 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain, 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms employ ; 
But stay, my Hector, here, and guard his Troy.” 

The Chief replied: ‘* That post shall be my care ; 
Not that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy in arms renowned, 


And Troy’s proud dames whose garments sweep the ground, 


Attaint the lustre of my former name, 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame! 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My soul impels me to the embattled plains ; 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 
And guard my father’s glories, and my 6wn. 

** Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates, 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam’s hoary hairs defiled with gore, 

Not all my brothers gasping on the shore, 

As thine, Andromache! thy griefs I dread ; 

I see thee, trembling, weeping, captive led, 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 

And woes of which so large a part was thine ; 
Te bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia’s spring. 
There while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hector’s wife! 
Some haughty Greek who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me, 

The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name, 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
Pressed with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep.” 

Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 
And Hector hasted to relieve the child ; 

The glittering terrors from his brow unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground, 
Then kissed the child. 

Lorp Dery. 

** Dear Lord, thy dauntless spirit will work thy doom : 
Nor hast thou pity on this thy helpless child, 
Or me forlorn, to be thy widow soon : 

For thee will all the Greeks with force combin’d 
Assail and slay : for me, ’twere better far, 

Of thee bereft, to lie beneath the sod; 

Nor comfort shall be mine, if thou be lost, 

But endless grief; to me nor sire is left, 

Nor honour’d mother; fell Achilles’ hand 

My sire Eétion slew, what time his arms 

The populous city of Cilicia raz’d, 

The lofty-gated Thebes; he slew indeed, 

But stripp’d him not; he reverenc’d the dead ; 
And o’er his body, with his armour burnt, 

A mound erected; and the mountain nymphs, 
The progeny of egis-bearing Jove, 





Planted around his tomb a grove of elms. 

There were sey’n brethren in my father’s house , 
All in one day they fell, amid their herds 

And fleecy flocks, by fierce Achilles’ hand. 

My mother, Queen of Placos’ wooded height, 
Brought with the captives here, he soon releas'd 
For costly ransom ; but by Dian’s shafts 

She, in her father’s house, was stricken down. 
But, Hector, thou to me art all in one, 

Sire, mother, brethren! thou, my wedded love! 
Then pitying us, within the tow’r remain, 

Nor make thy child an orphan, and thy wife 

A hapless widow; by the fig-tree here 

Array thy troops; for here the city wall, 
Easiest of access, most invites assault, 

Thrice have their boldest chiefs this point assail'd, 
The two Ajaces, brave Idomeneus, 

Th’ Atride both, and Tydeus’ warlike son, 

Or by the prompting of some heav’n-taught seer, 
Or by their own advent’rous courage led.” 

To whom great Hector of the glancing helm : 

** Think not, dear wife, that by such thoughts as these 
My heart has ne’er been wrung; but I should blush 
To face the men and long-rob’d dames of Troy, 

_ If, like a coward, I could shun the fight. 
Nor could my soul the lessons of my youth 
So far forget, whose boast it still has been 
In the fore-front of battle to be found, 
Charg’d with my father’s glory and mine own. 
Yet in my inmost soul too well I know 
The day must come when this our sacred Troy, 
And Priam’s race, and Priam’s royal self, 
Shall in one common ruin be o’erthrown. 
But not the thoughts of Troy’s impending fate, 
Nor Hecuba’s nor royal Priam’s woes, 
Nor loss of brethren, numerous and brave, 
By hostile hands laid prostrate in the dust, 
So deeply wring my heart as thoughts of thee, 
Thy days of freedom lost, and led away 
A weeping captive by some brass-clad Greek ; 
Haply in Argos, at a mistress’ beck, 
Condemn’d to ply the loom, or water draw 
From Hypereia’s or Messéis’ fount, 
Heart-wrung, by stern necessity constrain’d. 
Then they who see thy tears perchance may say, 
‘Lo! this was Hector’s wife, who, when they fought 
On plains of Troy, was llium’s bravest chief,’ 
Thus may they speak; and thus thy grief renew 
For loss of him who might have been thy shield 
To rescue thee from slay’ry’s bitter hour, 
Oh maj I sleep in dust, ere be condemn’d 
To hear thy cries, and see thee dragg’d away !” 

Thus as he spoke, great Hector'stretch’d his arms 
To take his child; but back the infant shrank, 
Crying, and sought his nurse’s shelt’ring breast, 
Scar’d by the brazen helm and horse-hair plume, 
That nodded, fearful, on the warrior’s crest. 
Laugh’d the fond parents both, and from his brow 
Hector the casque remov’d, and set it down, 

All glitt’ring, on the ground ; then kiss’d his child, 
And danc’d him in his arms; then thus to Jove 
And to th’ Immortals all address’d his pray’r 
“Grant, Jove, and all ye gods, that this my sen 
May be, as I, the foremost man of Troy, 

For valour fam’d, his country’s guardian king ; 
That men may say, ‘ This youth surpasses far 

His father,’ when they see him from the fight, 
From slaughter’d foes, with bloody spoils of war 
Returning, to rejoice his mother’s heart!’’ 

Thus saying, in his mother’s arms he plac’d 
His child ; she to her fragrant bosom clasp’d, 
Smiling through tears ; with eyes of pitying love 
Hector beheld, and press’d her hand, and thus 
Address’d her—“ Dearest, wring not thus my heart! 
For till my day of destiny is come, 

No man may take my life; and when it comes, 
Nor brave nor coward can escape that day. 

But go thou home, and ply thy househeld cares, 
The loom and distaff, and appoint thy maids 
Their sev’ral tasks ; and leave te men of Troy 
And chief of all to me, the toils of war.” 


One specimen more, and not a long one, we must 
give from the animated scene known as “The Battle at 
the Ships.” Hector and his brother Polydamas were- 
pressing on to hurl amid the Grecian fleet the Phrygian 
fire, when the latter, perceiving an eagle forced to dropa 
serpent whom he was carrying off, and who had wounded 
him, beheld it in the light of an unlucky omen, and 
advised Hector to draw offhis troops He, like Hamlet,. 
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defied augury, and vented his indignation in terms so 
magnanimous, that Gibbon pronounces his speech on 
the occasion to be a proof that Homer was in every 
sense superior to his age and country. 

We must first give a translation im prose :— 


‘Then the energetic Hector looking sternly at him, thus addressed him : 
** Polydamas, you are now speaking what is not agreeable to me ; 
You are able to imagine another sentiment better than this. 

But if you are really saying this seriously, 

Doubtless the gods have now bereft you of your senses. 

You bid me forget the counsels of thundering Jupiter, 

Who himself promised to me, and gave me his sanction. 

And you bid me be persuaded by wing-expanding birds, 

To whom I do not give the least attention, nor care about, 
Whether they go to the right hand, to Aurora and the sun, 

Or fly to the left, to the darkling west. 

Let us follow the direction of the mighty Jove, 

Who is king over all, both mortal and immortal. 

The one best omcn is to fight for one’s country. 


Pore. 
To him then Hector with disdain returned 
(Fierce as he spoke, his eyes with fury burned) : 
** Are these the faithful counsels of thy tongue ? 
Thy will is partial, not thy reason wrong ; 
Or if the purpose of thy heart thou vent, 
Sure Heaven resumes the little sense it lent. 
What coward counsels would thy madness move 
Against the word, the will revealed of Jove? 
The leading sign, the irrevocable nod, 
Ang happy thunders of the favouring god— 
‘These shall I slight? and guide my wavering mind 
By wandering birds that flit with every wind? 
Ye vagrants of the sky! your wings extend, 
Or where the suns arise, or where descend, 
To right, to left, unhecded take your way, 
While I the dictates of high Heaven obey.” 
Withont a sigh, his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country’s cause. 


Lorp Derry. 

To whom thus Hector of the glancing helm 
Replied, with stern regard: ‘‘ Polydamas, 
This speech of thine is alien to my soul : 

Thy better judgment better counsel knows ; 
3ut if in earnest such is thine advice, 

Thee of thy senses have the gods bereft, 

Who fain wouldst have us disregard the word 

And promise by the nod ef Jove confirm’d, 

And put our faith in birds’ expanded wings ; 
Little of these I reck, nor care to look 

If to the right, and tow’rd the morning sun, 
Or to the left, and shades of night, they fly. 
Put we our trust in Jove's eternal will, 

Of mortals and Immortals King supreme ; 

The best of omens is our country’s cause.” 


Every scholar will naturally turn to favourite pas- 
suges, or to those marked by special interest, or, it may 
be, special difficulty. Here is the famous simile of the 
snow-shower :— 


Thus they, with cheering words, sustain’d the war: 
Thick as the snow-flakes on a wintry day, 
When Jove, the Lord of counsel, down on men 
His snow-storm sends, and manifests his pow’r: 
Hush’d are the winds ; the flakes continuous fall, 
That the high mountain tops, and jutting cravs, 
And lotus-cover’d meads are buried deep, 
And man’s productive labours of the field ; 
On hoary Ocean’s beach and bays they lie, 
Th’ approaching waves their bound; o’er all beside 
Is spread by Jove the heavy veil of snow. 
So thickly flew the stones from either side, 
By Grecks on Trojans hurl’d, by these on Greeks. 


In case any classical reader has not his Homer at 
hand, we give the opening lines of the “ Iliad,” the eri- 
ginal of which will recur to every memory :— ° 


Of Peleus’ son, Achilles, sing, O Muse, 

The vengeance, deep aad deadly ; whence to Greece 
Unaramber'd ills arose; which many a soul 

Of mighty warriors to the viewless shades 

Untimely sent; they on the battle plain 

Unburied lay, a prey to rav’ning dogs, 

And carrion birds ; but so had Joye decreed, 
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From that sad day when first in wordy war 
The mighty Agamemnon, king of men, 
Confronted stood by Peleus’ godlike son. 

Perhaps this renewed attention to the old Greek poet 
may induce some aged scholar to brush the dust from 
his Homer, and to taste again those strains redolent of 
joy and youth. The writer of this paper began his ac- 
quaintance with the “ Iliad” sixty-seven years ago, and 
finds it fresh as at the first. “ Who,” says Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, “ that has read the ‘ Iliad’ in youth, in man- 
hood, or in old age, will deny it to be the Muses’ purest 
and sweetest stream? one while foaming in fury, at 
another sleeping im sunshine, and again, running a 
steady and a cheerful course. Where has an carthly 
muse ever spoken such words of fire, or when has verse 
ever rolled on in such unbroken and resistless power as 
in those two wonderful rhapsodies, in which Hector 
bursts through the gates of the Greek fortifications, 
and at last fights his way te the stern of Ajax’s ship ? 
Where is there a pathos so deep and tender as in the 
interview between Hector and Andromache; or in the 
lamentations of Andromache and Helen over the corpse 
of the departed hero?” 

Perhaps, too, some readers not versed in the learned 
languages may be tempted, on this occasion, to inquire 
what is the reason of this unbounded and enduring ad- 
miration for Homer, concerning whose writings enough 
has been composed to furnish even a very large library. 
They will be told that in all he wrote he was truc to 
nature; and as nature, both in man and external 
phenomena, unsophisticated by local and temporary 
circumstances, is ever the same, he cannot become obso- 
lete. Homer, like our own Shakespeare, is the 


** Bard of every age and clime, 
Of genius fruitful, and of soul sublime ; 
Who from the flowing mint of fancy pours 
No spurious metal fused from common ores, 
But gold to matchless purity refined, 
And stamped with all the majesty of mind.” 





It is not the fashion now to write epics of fifteen 
thousand lines; and it has been said, one would no 
more think of sitting down toa whole epic than to a 
whole ox; but the English reader may by translations 
enjoy any portion of Homer he pleases; and if he can 
get over the miserable stories of heathen mythology, he 
will find an exhaustless source of intellectual enjoyment. 
Nor will the study be devoid of interest and profit of a 
far higher kind, to those who bring to it a mind en- 
larged and protected by the knowledge of revealed truth. 
In Homer, above all uninspired books, will be found 
fragments of moral and religious truth, preserved by 
| tradition among the Greeks, as among other nations, 
from the remotest antiquity. This light of primitive reve- 
lation, amidst all the gathering darkness of superstition 
and idolatry, was never utterly extinguished in the pagan 
world, and affords proof of an ancient universal religion 
which had obtained from the beginning. But the 
wretched fables of human invention that mingled with 
the traditions of purer faith, and the increasing cor- 
ruptions both of doctrine and life which disgraced the 
most civilized nations, in spite of all the aid of learning 
and philosophy, brought matters to that state which 
xequired a new revelation of Divine truth. How far the 
influence of the ancient Hebrews served to preserve 
traces of true rcligion among the Greek poets and philoso- 
| phers is a subject worthy of farther investigation. We 
know that Pythagoras travelled not only among the 
Egyptians and Arabians, but also among the Hebrews 
and Chaidzeans, in order to acquire learning. The same 
may be supposed of Plato, who imitated Pythagoras in 
his travels. However this may be, the darkness which 
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covered the earth was such as could be broken only by 
the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


** This lamp from off the everlasting throne 
Mercy took down, and in the night of time 
Stood-casting on the dark her gracious bow, 
And evermore beseeching men with tears 
And earnest sighs, to hear, believe, and live.” 





THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
For many years previous to the outbreak of the civil 
war, which has created an especial interest in the public 
and.prominent men of the late United States, the name 
of Henry Ward Beecher, as_that of an eminent and 
somewhat eccentrie preacher and orator, has been 
familiar to the reading public of Great Britain. Indeed, 
he must be personally known to some of the readers of 
“The Leisure Hour,” since he has twice, if not oftener, 
visited this country ; and on the occasion of his last visit 
he delivered lectures in London, and in several of the 
larger provincial cities and towns. Henry Ward Beecher 
belongs to a family who have distinguished themselves by 
their energy and ability. He is the second son of the late 
Rey. Lyman Beecher, D.p., a distinguished American 


‘minister, who took a prominent part in the early cru- 


sade against intemperance, and who was remarkable for 
his zeal in whatever cause he advocated. Henry Ward, 
the most talented of this remarkable family, was born at 
Lichfield, Connecticut, in 1813, and is now fifty-one 
years of age. He graduated at Amherst College, in 
1834, and first settled as a Presbyterian minister at 
Laurenceburg, Indiana, in 1837. His abilities, however, 
were too prominent to allow him to remain long in the 
comparatively obscure position of a provincial clergyman, 
and he removed from Laurenceburg to Indianapolis, 


and thence to Brooklyn, New York, where, in 1847, he 


became pastor of Plymouth Church. Here he has 
ever since remained, and has created for himself the 
largest congregation of hearers in the United States. 
The church seats three thousand persons, and the sit- 
tings are annually sold by auction, some of them fetching 
almost incredible prices; while the aisles, the pulpit, or 
rather the dais, upon which the preacher stands, or 
moves about as suits his purpose, the window-ledges— 
in fact, every available spot on which sitting-room or 
standing-room can be found is occupied by cager listeners 
alike on the Sabbath morning and evening, and in the 
week-day services; while it is frequently found necessary 
to have the assistance of police officers to keep the regular 
sittings from being occupied by strangers. Six thousand 
dollars, or twelve hundred pounds per annum, is said to 
be the amount of the salary paid by the members of this 
church (among whom are several of the wealthiest and 
most infiuential familizs of New York and Brooklyn) to 
their pastor. Mr. Beecher is equally popular as a 
public lecturer, two hundred dollars, or forty pounds, 
and all the expenses of travelling, hotels, etc., etc., being 
the fee usually paid, previous to the war, for each lecture, 
and for as many as he could possibly deliver during the 
winter, or “lecture scason.” A farm and country resi- 
dence which cost fifteen thousand dollars—a carriage 
and horses—and the expenses of a six months’ tour in 
Europe—are also among the costly presents Mr. Beecher 
has received from the members of his church, as so many 
proofs of their regard, and their high appreciation of his 
character and his abilities. 

Mr. Beecher is known as an author, as well as an 
orator and preacher. His lectures and sermons have 
frequently been published. He has also published a 
Series of interesting essays, in two volumes, entitled 
“The -Star Papers,” which originally appeared ix the 





columns of the “ Independent,” a religious and political 
journal of very large circulation, of which he was for 
several years one of the chief editors. His “ Life 
Thoughts,” likewise, had an immense sale, as well as 
another volume collated from Mr. Beecher’s sermons 
by one of the ladies of his congregation, and consisting 
of brief sententious phrases, tropes, and similes, collected 
together without any regard to their connection with 
each other. And it is said that some portions of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” were from his versatile pen. 

Henry Ward Beecher has always taken much interest 
in politics, especially in those of the Republican or 
Anti-Slavery party, and on the occasions of Federal or 
State elections he has frequently. not only given his 
party the valuable aidf his pen, but he has travelled 
throughout the State— “taken #he stump,” as it is 
termed in the United States—speaking publicly in the 
open air in behalf of his favourite eandidates. 

The writer of this present article has heard him 
address an audience of several thousands of persons in 
front of the Brooklym Ciig Hall, with all the fervid 
eloquence of an earnest polititlam; and, though the 
American people, partienlarly thet ¢lass who attend 
outdoor gatherings, are not remarkable for their quict 
behaviour on such occasions, when part; fegling is ex- 
cited, not a sound or gesture of dissent was heard or 
seen in that vast assemblage. Tn fact, it has been fre- 
quently said, and doubtless with perfect truth, that, had 
Mr. Beecher devoted his abilities to the law, or to states- 
mauship, he would have been equally prominent in 
either, as he now is as a preacher, and might have 
eventually occupied the president’s chair. 

The style of his discourses is anecdotal and discursive, 
but he is capable, upon occasion, of enchaining thie 
attention of his audience by his earnest and thrilling 
pathos, though in some points of doctrine he has departed 
from ancient standards. His chief forte consists in his 
happy allusions to the special incidents of the times, which 
always have a striking effect among apeople like the Amc- 
ricans. On one occasion, when preaching an anti-slavery 
sermon, he suddenly disappeared from the dais, and re- 
turned leading by the hand a beautiful young quadroon, 
whom it was almost impossible to distinguish from a 
pure Caucasian; and, presenting the blushing girl to the 
audience, he stated that she had made her escape fror 
the South, where she had been a slave to her own 
father, and had beer sold from the estate to a stranger ; 
and appealed to the excited audience, and particularly to 
the women, and asked them if such a stain, such a foul 
blot, should be permitted to exist in the land ; and urged 
them to aid the anti-slavery cause to their utmost ability, 
and to exert all their influence that it might be wiped 
away before it should bring down upon the people the 
righteous vengeance of an offended Heaven. Every 
woman in the church was in tears, and many ofthe men 
were deeply affected ; and when the collection was made, 
they not only placed all the money they had with them 
in the plates, but women drew off their rings and brace- 
lets, and men their studs and breast-pins, and gave them 
to be sold in order to aid the cause. 

Henry Ward Beecher, and the celebrated Theodore 
Parker, of Boston, were born in the same year, and 
were schoolfellows and college students together ; but the 
difference between the personal appearance of the two men 
was astonishing. I met them once on Boston Comman, 
just before Theodore Parker sailed for Italy, where he 
soon afterwards died. Mr. Parker was bowed down by 
premature age and infirmity. His hair was white, his 
face wrinkled, and his gait tottering ; while Mr. Beecher 
was, to all appearance, a young man, strong, hale, and 
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hearty, and might have been, so far as appearance of age 
went, the son of his former schoolfellow. 

Two of Henry Ward Beecher’s brothers, Charles and 
Edward, are also clergymen; and two of his sisters are 
well known as authoresses. One, Catherine Esther, has 
written several books, chiefly relating to the duties of 
females in different positions of life, and the other, 
Harriet Beecher (Mrs. Stowe), is the well-known author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Dred,” and other novels 
and tales. 
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Our photograph gives a very fair idea of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s personal appearance. He is about the middle 
height and stoutly built, slightly inclining to Bantingcy, 
with a round face and ample forehead, from which the 
hair is well brushed back. He is very alert and active 
in his movements, frequently using a great deal of 
gesture when preaching. In his ordinary costume he is 
not strictly clerical. He frequently wears and preaches 
in a black neck-tie, and never wears a gown. He is 
fond of driving and of active exercise, and may sometimes 
be seen playing cricket with some of the youthful mem- 
bers of his church, apparently as eager as the youngest 
among them in the game. In a word, he is one of the 
best specimens of Young America, divested of its coarser 
and grosser characteristics, but eager to throw aside the 
restrictions of conventionalism, and, while looking for- 
ward to the future, perhaps too apt to disregard the 
past, yet withal a valuable man to his country. 

Although in former years Mr. Beecher has often advo- 
cated the advisability of casting the Slave States adrift, 
rather than retaining them and thereby sharing with 
them the responsibilities of slavery, he has been, since 
the outbreak of the war, a strong supporter of the Union, 
and consequently of the present struggle for the supre- 
macy of the North. His argument, like that of others 
in the same position as himself, is that slavery can only 
be got rid of by subduing the South; that, by acknow- 
ledging the independence of the Southern Confederacy, 
the North would perpetuate slavery in the Southern 
States; and therefore that the war is necessary and must 
be maintained, and that the North must bear its share 
of the scourge with which Providence has afflicted the 
country, as a just punishment for its long apathy in the 
cause of the slave. 
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Vurieties, 


A Cuinese Dinner.—A traveller recently arrived from Pekin 
gives the following description of a Chinese dinner :—“ The first 
course consisted of a kind of square tower formed of slices of 
breast of goose, and of a fish which the Chinese call ‘ cow’s 
head,’ with a large dish of hashed tripe, and hard eggs of a 
dark colour preserved in lime. Next came grains of pickled 
wheat and barley, shell-fish unknown in Europe, enormous 
prawns, preserved ginger, and fruits. All these are eaten with 
ivory chopsticks, which the guests bring with them. On 
grand occasions the first dish is always birds’-nest soup, which 
consists of a thick gelatinous substance. Small cups are placed 
round the tureen, each containing a different kind of sauce. 
The second course was a ragout of sea-snails. At Macao these 
are white, but at Ningpo they are green, viscous, and slippery, 
by no means easy to pick up with small sticks. Their taste 
resembles that of the green fat of turtle. The snails were fol- 
lowed by a dish of the flesh covering the skull of sturgeons, 
which is very costly, as several heads are required to make 
even a small dish. Next was a dish of sharks’ fins mixed with 
slices of pork, and a crab salad; after these a stew of. plums. 
and other fruit, the acidity of which is considered a corrective 
for the viscous fat of the fish; then mushrooms, pulse, and 
ducks’ tongues, which last are considered the ne plus ultra of 
Chinese cookery ; deers’ tendons—a royal dish which the 
Emperor himself sends as a present to his favourites; and 
Venus’s ears—a kind of unctuous shell-fish ; lastly, boiled rice, 
served in small cups, with acanthus seeds preserved in spirits, 
and other condiments. Last ofall tea was served.”—Galignani. 


AmenicaN DEPRECIATION oF CurreNcY.—In December 1779, 
and in the state of Maryland, an English officer (one of the 
convention troops) received an innkeeper’s bill which, in his 
“Travels” (Aubrey, ii. 492), he has printed in full length, 
amounting in paper money to £732; and.this bill he paid in 
gold with four guineas and a half (Mahon’s “ England,” vi. 
416). In other words, the Englishman paid a debt of £155 to 
an American with the value of one sovereign. At this time 
General Washington said, “ A waggen-load of money will now 
scarcely purchase a waggon-load of provisions.” Itis just now 
an interesting question to Americans, “ Who lost the difference 
between £732 and £4 14s. 6d.?”—Notes and Queries. 


Rattway CARRIAGES HEATED BY Steam.—An experiment has 
been made in Prussia, between Bromberg and Thorn, to heat 
the railway carriages by steam. The carriages are connected 
by a pipe from the engine; there is a lower pipe to carry off 
the condensed water ; and the passengers, by a simple appa- 
ratus, can regulate the temperature. 


Mr. Faravay AND SprrituatisM.—Mr. Faraday, in answer to 
a “spiritual” invitation, sent the following characteristic 
reply :—‘ Gentlemen, I am obliged by your courteous invita- 
tion, but really I have been so disappointed by the ‘ manifes- 
tations’ to which my notice has at different times been called, 
that I am not encouraged to give any more attention to them, 
and I therefore leave those to which you refer in the hands of 
the professors of legerdemain. If spirit communications not 
utterly worthless should happen to start into activity, I will 
trust the spirits to find out for themselves how they can move 
my attention. Iam tired of them. With thanks, I am very 
truly yours, M. Faraday.—Royal Institution.”’ 


Tue DiapumMenvs Stratus In THE British Musevm.—At a 
meeting of the Archzological Institute, Professor Westmacott 
gave the following opinion concerning this statue, which was 
purchased from the Farnese collection at Naples :—The 
Diadumenus of Polycletus, who flourished about B.c. 450, has 
obviously great claims to attention, and must take a very 
distinguished place among productions of a most important 
period, occupying the narrow line of demarcation between the 
lingering traditions of the old style and the consummation of 
sculpture in its noblest phase. Great historical interest, more- 
over, attaches to this statue, representing precisely what the 
Greeks termed “ Diadumenos.” Pliny and Lucian describe a 
statue so called as one of the most celebrated works of Poly- 
cletus, and the Professor pointed out the evidence which may 
seem to connect the identical work with the age of that 
sculptor. With great deference, he expressed his impression 
that in this interesting statue the national collection may 
have become possessed, not simply of an ancient copy of a 
celebrated work, but of the original Diadumenus of Polycletus. 
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